CHAPTER  TWO

Social Assistance
I.   The Old Poor-Law

FROM the day of its birth the English poor-law was
a two-headed monstrosity.    It was always intended to
serve two radically different purposes. At one and the same
time it had to find employment for those who could work,
and relief for those who could not.

Had it been confined to the latter function, it might have
become a richer version of the unofficial English charity
organization societies or the official French bureaux de bien-
faisance. In other words, it would simply have been supple-
menting charitable doles and almshouses when it raised
c competent sums of money for and towards the necessary
relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among
them being poor and not able to work/ as commanded in
the acts of 1598 and 1601 and as the city of London had been
doing since 1547. Except in collecting compulsory rates, it
would not have been doing anything that was not done by
charity. And it was in fact to this and this alone that the old
poor-law was limited in Scotland.

Yet at the same time the poor-law in England and Wales
was intended: (For setting to work the children of such whose
parents shall not by the said churchwardens and overseers or
the greater part of them be thought able to keep and maintain
their children;

c And also for setting to work all such persons, married or
unmarried [as], having no means to maintain them, use no
ordinary or daily trade of life to get their living by;

' And also to raise ... a convenient stock of flax, hemp,
wool, thread, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff, to set
the poor on work;
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